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"T^uthin    Ever  Happens  Out  Here" 

The  above  cartoon,  by  the  noted  cartoonist  H.  T.  Webster,  was 
drawn  in  1912  and  used  by  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country  for  the  first  time  on  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
February  12th  of  that  year.  Admirers  of  Lincoln  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  of  Lincoln  items.  Mr.  Webster,  now  a 
resident  of  Connecticut,  gave  the  Lincoln  Club  special  permission 
to  use  it  in  its  program  of  this  year 


LINCOLN  CLUB  OBSERVES 
TWENTY'FIRST  BANQUET 

Members  of  the  Lincoln  Club  assembled  at  the  California 
Club  Thursday  night,  February  12,  1942,  to  celebrate  the 
Club's  own  twenty-first  birthday  and  to  commemorate  the 
133rd  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  attendance  was 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Club. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  MiUikan,  President,  was  toastmaster.  He 
introduced  Dr.  Stewart  W.  McClelland,  President  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  of  Tennessee,  who  delivered  a 
magnificent  address  on  the  subject  "Dictators  Don't  Laugh'\ 
The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Charles  Laughton,  distinguished 
actor,  who  inspired  the  members  with  readings  from  Lincoln 
speeches  and  letters.  In  introducing  Mr.  Laughton,  Presi- 
dent  Milhkan  said:  "It  is  peculiarly  fitting  at  this  critical 
time  in  history  for  an  Englishman  to  appraise  our  own 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Laughton  is  the  one  Englishman  best  qualified 
to  do  that". 

For  the  third  feature  of  the  program,  Dr.  Millikan  pre^ 
sented  Rear  Admiral  James  O.  Richardson,  former  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Fleet.  His  subject 
was  "Lincoln  and  the  Will  to  Win'\  In  introducing  the 
Admiral,  President  Millikan  said: 

"It  was  a  naval  encounter  between  the  Monitor  and  the 
Merrimac  which  marked  the  turning  point  in  the  war  to 
save  the  Union.  It  must  be  the  United  States  Navy  that 
takes  a  leading  part  now  in  saving  both  America  and  civili2;a- 
tion.  It  is  pecuharly  fitting  that  today  an  Admiral  of  the 
United  States  Navy  should  speak  on  Lincoln."" 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan 
President 

One  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  ago  the  United  States 
was  born.  During  the  first  fourteen  years  of  its  existence 
it  quite  naturally  caught  all  the  normal  diseases  of  child- 
hood— mumps,  measles,  whooping  cough,  and  scarlet  fever — 
but  by  the  Grace  of  God,  rather  than  because  of  its  virility, 
it  survived.  And  by  the  year  1790,  when  it  reached  the  age 
of  puberty,  it  had  developed  a  constitution  strong  and  sound 
enough  to  carry  it  through  the  ensuing  150-year  period  of 
its  youth  and  early  manhood.  In  all  that  time  only  once 
prior  to  the  present  hour  has  its  life  been  seriously  imperiled. 
And  then  a  leader  was  raised  up  who  skillfully  guided  it 
through  the  storm.  That  leader,  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
natal  day  we  celebrate  tonight,  is  now  regarded  the  world 
over  as  the  most  representative,  if  not  the  greatest,  product 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 

But  this  event  is  something  more  than  a  birthday  cele- 
bration designed  to  do  him  honor.  We  are  here  primarily 
to  review  for  our  own  guidance  in  this  critical  hour  the 
ama2;ing  evolution  of  the  character  of  a  crude,  untutored, 
middle-west  country  lad  into  the  consummate  writer  of 
English  prose,  the  great  social  philosopher,  the  master  of 
statesmanship,  the  savior  of  his  country,  which  he  became. 
We  are  here  to  learn  from  his  experience  and  his  success  in 
meeting  and  solving  the  problems  which  confronted  him  how 
wisely  to  meet  and  solve  some,  at  least,  of  the  stupendous 
problems,  both  internal  and  external,  that  confront  our 
United  States  today,  for  some  of  these  problems  are  the  same 
as  those  which  he  encountered.  They  will  be  touched  upon 


by  three  men  from  widely  different  viewpoints:  first,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  educator  and  the  scholar  as  presented 
by  President  Stewart  W.  McClelland  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  of  Tennessee;  second,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
EngUsh  artist  and  dramatic  interpreter  of  men,  Mr.  Charles 
Laughton;  and  third,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  military 
tactician,  former  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States 
fleet,  Rear  Admiral  James  O.  Richardson. 

Merely  by  way  of  introduction  to  these  gentlemen  and 
possibly  for  the  sake,  too,  of  adding  a  touch  which  may  en- 
hance the  contrast  between  Lincoln's  youth  and  his  maturity 
— between  his  inherited  opportunities  and  those  which  he 
himself  created — may  I  bring  forward  two  small  comments 
from  my  own  experience. 

I  was  born  in  Illinois  just  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
from  where  Lincoln  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  active  life, 
and  I  have  spent  some  days  in  Springfield  as  guest  of  the 
sons  of  men  who  were  contemporaries  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ances of  Lincoln  in  his  earlier  Springfield  days. 

The  picture  of  Lincoln  that  I  got  from  them  was  not 
that  of  the  particularly  outstanding  citiz^en,  but  that  of  the 
ordinary  man  about  town  in  the  typical  mid-west  com- 
munity,— a  good  citi2;en  but  not  a  particularly  distinguished 
one.  It  is  how  greatness  evolves  from  such  a  background 
that  is  the  most  inspiring  element  in  Lincoln's  history.  Tra- 
dition, legend,  and  romance  grow  up  like  weeds  around 
great  men's  lives,  and  tend  to  hide,  rather  than  reveal,  their 
real  qualities.  For  example,  my  guides  in  Springfield  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  the  Ann  Rutledge  romance,  and  in  fact 
they  gave  it  little  credence,  but  this  they  showed  me.  On 
the  wall  of  the  room  devoted  to  Lincolniana  in  the  town 
library  there  hangs  a  letter  in  Lincoln's  handwriting  in  which 
he  proposes  marriage  in  what  seemed  to  me  the  most  awk- 
ward, unsentimental,  ungallant,  ununderstanding  terms  im- 
aginable, to  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  in  fact  engaged 
prior  to  his  meeting  with  Mary  Todd.  The  picture  is  that 
of  an  awkward,  lonely  man,  with  little  or  no  finesse  at  his 
command. 


Another  quality  which  Springfield  tradition  ascribes  to 
Lincoln  is  abundantly  supported  by  other  evidence,  and  it  is 
a  quality  that  requires  the  height  of  finesse,  but  of  the  mas- 
culine sort.  It  is  found  in  his  skill  shown  early  in  his  life 
in  illustrating  his  points  with  telling  stories  of  varying  de- 
grees of  rawness,  but  always  very  penetrating  and  appropri- 
ate. There  is  one  of  these  that  I  suppose  is  authentic  which 
I  heard  my  father  tell  of  Lincoln  though  I  never  have  seen 
it  in  print.  This  is  particularly  appropriate  now  for  us,  for 
since  Pearl  Harbor  we  have  been  in  grave  danger  of  acting 
hysterically  instead  of  rationally,  and  diverting  our  energies 
from  activities  that  should  have  first  priority  to  those  which 
are  actually  worthy  of  say  fifth  priority. 

For  example,  to  divert  energies  from  immediate  arms 
production,  the  only  road  to  the  possibility  of  quick,  aggres- 
sive, offensive  action,  to  efforts  to  attain  the  maximum  of 
passive  security  against  possible  contingencies  which  have 
little  chance  of  being  reali2;ed,  that  is  clearly  to  court  disaster. 
This  applies  to  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  coast  industries 
to  the  interior,  for  we  would  weaken  our  early  striking 
power  enormously  by  so  doing.  Again,  it  applies  to  the 
difficult  question  of  the  wisdom  of  the  placing  of  all  our 
Japanese  citi2;ens  indiscriminately  in  concentration  camps 
when  they  produce  eighty  per  cent  of  the  essential  food 
stuffs  grown  in  Los  Angeles  County — a  very  vital  defense 
activity  —  and  when  retaliatory  action  on  thousands  of 
American  citi2,ens  in  the  Orient  might  be  stimulated,  and 
possibly  even  Chinese- American  relations  jeopardi2;ed. 

Emotion  and  jittery  fears  should  obviously  play  no  role 
in  reaching  decisions  in  such  matters.  They  require  cool, 
intelligent  analysis  and  discrimination,  not  wholesale  action. 

This  is  how  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  handled  one  question 
of  that  kind.  In  commenting  upon  the  elaborate  measures 
which  General  McClellan  took  for  the  protection  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  Lincoln  is  said  to  have 
posed  the  question  as  to  why  a  man  is  provided  with  rudi- 
mentary breasts  and  answered  it  by  the  statement  that  the 
breasts  are  there  so  that  if  a  man  should  have  a  baby  it  might 


not  die  of  hunger.  That  kind  of  ridicule  often  goes  farther 
than  reams  of  argument.  A  recent  very  telling  illustration 
of  it  is  found  in  ''bundles  for  Congressmen". 

But  now  we  will  turn  to  the  Lincoln  as  seen  by  the 
educator  and  the  scholar,  President  McClelland  .  .  . 


^    ^    ^ 


^^DICTATORS  DONT  LAUGH" 
Dr.  Stewart  W.  McClelland 

Today  we  are  thinking  more  seriously  of  our  American 
institutions  than  ever  before.  Never  has  freedom  seemed 
so  priceless.  Never  has  democracy  seemed  so  dear.  Neyer 
have  dictators  been  so  powerful  and  never  has  this  country 
given  more  serious  thought  to  the  matter  of  the  value  of  a 
dictatorial  form  of  government.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  careless  thinking  and  a  great  deal  more  of  loose  talk. 
Every  one  of  us  has  had  to  listen  to  some  one  declaring  that 
what  this  country  needs  is  a  dictator  and  many  more  have 
uttered  the  opinion  that  we  already  have  one.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  our  President  does  have  dictatorial  powers 
but  that  does  not  make  him  a  dictator. 

In  times  of  crises  we,  a  great  republic,  have  delegated 
greater  powers  to  our  presidents  than  the  constitution  has 
bestowed  upon  them;  but  there  is  a  certain  quality  of  the 
American  mind  which  will  never  permit  a  president,  no 
matter  what  may  be  his  powers,  to  be  a  dictator. 

John  Gunther  tells  of  an  incident  which  occurred  when 
he  was  granted  an  audience  with  Mussolini.  After  the  in' 
terview  Mr.  Gunther  submitted  his  manuscript  to  Mussolini 
for  his  approval.  In  his  news  story  Gunther  had  told  of  an 
incident  which  Mussolini  had  related  with  much  laughter. 
Mussolini  deleted  the  story  with  the  comment,  ''Dictators 
don't  laugh.'' 

I  have  never  met  a  dictator,  but  I  have  read  about  them 
in  the  papers  and  I  have  studied  about  them  in  history.  Can 
you  picture  Oliver  Cromwell  with  a  smile  on  his  face?  We 
are  not  surprised  that  the  followers  of  such  a  man  could  call 
their  children  by  such  names  as  'Traise  God  Bare  Bones"! 


The  story  is  told  of  another  dictator,  Napoleon  by  name, 
who  one  evening  after  the  battle  of  AustraHtz,  had  an  en^ 
gagement  with  a  beautiful  and  charming  Austrian  lady  of 
noble  rank.  And  he  talked  till  after  midnight  trying  to 
show  to  her  that  he  was  the  benefactor  of  the  Austrians. 
What  a  way  to  spend  an  evening  with  a  lady!  Napoleon's 
trouble  was  that  he  had  no  sense  of  proportion. 

Can  you  picture  Hitler  being  called  in  as  an  after-dinner 
speaker?  Have  you  ever  heard  Mussolini  accused  of  being 
the  life  of  the  party?  Do  you  suppose  that  seventyfive 
years  from  now  men  will  be  gathering  together  the  jokes 
which  our  leading  dictators  have  told?  The  one  thing 
which  keeps  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  being  a  dictator  is  the  fact 
that  he  can  laugh.  And  I  say  this  even  though  we  Repub' 
licans  have  elected  him  for  the  third  term!  Even  in  the 
midst  of  gigantic  worries  his  humor  seldom  if  ever  fop 
sakes  him. 

But  this  is  no  apology  for  Mr.  Roosevelt;  it  is  rather,  or 
at  least  I  hope  it  to  be,  a  study  of  the  American  mind.  We 
are  all  the  products  of  the  pioneer  and  the  frontier.  It  is 
only  in  rather  recent  years  that  we  have  been  able  to  afford 
the  luxury  of  paying  for  our  entertainment.  When  the  most 
of  us  here  were  boys  we  made  our  own  fun  and  played  our 
own  games  instead  of  paying  a  large  price  to  see  some  one 
else  do  it.  We  didn't  read  our  jokes  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  or  the  Reader's  Digest;  we  heard  them  around  the  big 
pot-bellied  stove  in  the  country  store;  just  as  our  fathers 
did  before  us.  The  telling  of  stories  and  the  ''swapping  of 
jokes"  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  it  has  furthermore  been  one  of  the  greatest  stab- 
ilising factors  in  the  democracy.  Laughter  is  the  great 
leveler.  In  America  the  joker  has  been  more  than  a  court 
jester;  he  has  been  the  king's  friend,  where  every  man  is  a 
king.  And  in  the  kingdom  of  good  humor  the  king  and  the 
jester  are  laughed  with  and  laughed  at,  and  that  is  what  has 
kept  us  humble.  Right  now,  what  this  country  needs  is  not  a 
good  five-cent  cigar.  It  needs  a  Will  Rogers,  a  Mr.  Dooley, 
or  a  Mark  Twain!     We  need  to  laugh  when  it  hurts  too 


much  even  to  smile;  we  need  the  sanity  of  laughter  in  a 
world  screaming  with  pain. 

We  have  always  had  that  balance  which  comes  from 
seeing  all  sides  of  a  question,  and  as  a  nation  we  have  prac^ 
ticed  the  tolerance  of  understanding.  Only  a  democracy 
can  have  a  sense  of  humor.  A  few  years  ago  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  moved  into  the  section  of  the  country  in 
which  I  live  and  threw  a  great  dam  across  the  Clinch  River. 
It  flooded  all  the  low,  level  land  of  the  Clinch  and  its  tribu^ 
taries,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  move  out  the  farmers,  and 
those  who  dwelt  in  the  small  town,  and  they  even  moved 
out  the  small  cities  of  the  dead  and  at  government  expense 
erected  new  headstones.  In  a  cemetery  near  the  county  seat 
of  Union  County,  Tennessee,  there  now  stands  a  new  head 
stone  with  this  inscription: 

Major  Allen  Hurst 
Son  Of 

John  and  Eli2;abeth  Thompson 
Hurst 

March  4,  1810  Tazewell  Co.  Va. 

First  Circuit  Court  Clerk 

of  Union  Co. 

During  Reconstruction 

Days  Robbed  by  the  Carpet 

Baggers  of  4000  acres 

of  Land 

60  odd  years  later  T  V  A 

confiscated  Several 

Thousand  acres  of  mineral 

Land  left  to  his  Grand 

Children 

Gone  With  The  Wind 
There  is  not  another  country  in  the  world  which  would 
recogni2;e  the  individual  rights  to  put  on  that  tombstone  the 
powerful  protest  of  a  fine  rugged  individualist!  Such  a 
nation  does  not  breed  dictators.  We  have  had  presidents 
with  dictatorial  powers  before  and  when  the  emergency  was 
over  those  powers  were  handed  back  to  the  people.    The 


people  did  not  have  to  wrest  those  powers  from  hands  un" 
wiUing  to  give  them  back.  Our  rulers  largely  have  been 
men  of  fine  objective  sense. 

In  our  own  life  time  we  can  remember  how  the  name 
''dictator''  was  applied  to  V/oodrow  Wilson.  Whatever  his 
powers  may  have  been,  he  had  the  power  to  laugh  at  him- 
self and  no  dictator  ever  had  that  power;  if  he  had,  he  could 
not  have  become  a  dictator.  We  have  all  chuckled  at 
Wilson's  famous  limerick: 

"For  beauty  I  know  Fm  no  star. 
There  are  those  more  handsome  by  far. 
But  my  face  I  don't  mind  it, 
Because  Fm  behind  it, 
It's  the  folks  out  in  front  that  I  jar." 

If  Mussolini  or  Hitler  would  only  start  laughing  at  them- 
selves,  I'm  certain  they'd  die  laughing.  And  what  a  blessing 
that  would  be! 

Tonight  we  are  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  as  President  has  been  accused  of  being  the 
greatest  dictator  who  ever  sat  in  the  presidential  chair. 
Friend,  foe,  and  objective  observer  all  agreed  on  this  quality 
of  the  most  complex  character  this  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced;  and  when  I  say  "this  country"  I  am  taking  in  far  too 
little  territory. 

Young  John  Hay  recorded  in  his  diary  August  7,  1863: 
"The  Tycoon  is  in  fine  whack.  I  have  rarely  seen  him  more 
serene  and  busy.  He  is  managing  this  war,  the  draft,  foreign 
relations,  and  planning  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union  all  at 
once.  I  never  knew  with  what  tyrannous  authority  he  rules 
the  Cabinet  until  now.  The  most  important  things  he  de- 
cides  and  there  is  no  comment.  I  am  growing  more  and 
more  convinced  that  the  good  of  the  country  demands  that 
he  should  be  kept  where  he  is  till  this  thing  is  over.  There 
is  no  man  in  the  country  so  gritty  and  firm.  I  believe  the 
hand  of  God  placed  him  where  he  is.  They  are  all  working 
against  him  like  braves,  though,  but  don't  seem  to  make 
anything  by  it.  I  believe  the  people  know  what  they  want, 
and  unless  politics  have  grown  in  power  and  lost  in  principle, 
they  will  have  it." 


And  on  September  11,  1863,  Hay  wrote  John  Nicolay: 
"You  may  talk  as  you  please  of  the  abolition  Cabinet  direct' 
ing  affairs  from  Washington;  some  well-meaning  newspapers 
advise  the  President  to  keep  his  fingers  out  of  the  military 
pie,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  truth  is,  if  he  did,  the 
pie  would  be  a  sorry  mess.  The  old  man  sits  here  and  wields 
like  a  backwoods  Jupiter  the  bolts  of  war  and  the  machinery 
of  government  with  a  hand  equally  steady  and  firm.*" 

On  October  31,  1863,  a  Washington  correspondent 
reported  to  his  paper:  "Such  a  thing  as  a  Cabinet  Council 
has  not  been  held  since  Mr.  Lincoln  became  president.  There 
have  been  Cabinet  Meetings,  but  there  have  been  no  genuine 
consultations  over  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  The  most 
important  questions  have  been  decided  upon  by  the  President 
in  consultation  only  with  one,  or  at  the  utmost,  two  of  his 
constitutional  advisors.'' 

After  Lincoln's  death  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said  of 
him:  "On  the  day  of  his  death  this  simple  Western  Attorney, 
who  according  to  one  party  was  a  vulgar  joker  and  whom 
the  doctrinaires  among  his  own  supporters  accused  of  want' 
ing  every  element  of  statesmanship,  was  the  most  absolute 
ruler  in  Christendom,  and  this  solely  by  the  hold  his  good 
humored  sagacity  had  laid  on  the  hearts  and  understanding 
of  his  countrymen.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  it  appeared  that 
he  had  drawn  the  great  majority,  not  only  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  but  of  mankind  also,  to  his  side." 

Emerson  was  speaking  of  a  dictator  who  was  the  greatest 
exponent  of  freedom  the  world  has  ever  known.  A  man  of 
a  marvelous  sense  of  objectivity  and  tolerance.  And  yet 
Ben  Wade  would  come  blustering  in  and  say  to  Lincoln, 
"You  are  the  father  of  every  military  blunder  that  has  been 
made  during  this  war.  This  government  is  on  the  road  to 
hell,  sir,  by  reason  of  your  obstinacy,  and  you  are  not  a  mile 
from  there  this  minute."  What  did  this  dictator  do?  Put 
him  in  irons?  Start  a  blood  purge?  He  just  agreed  with 
him,  saying  that  his  judgment  of  distance  was  about  right! 
It  was  just  a  mile  from  the  White  House  to  the  Capitol 
where  Congress  met!  "His  good  humored  sagacity"  had 
saved  him  from  a  crisis. 


Lincoln  the  story-teller  had  that  sense  of  proportion 
which  makes  the  man  of  humor.  To  be  a  humorist  one  can- 
not  have  a  one-track  mind.  He  must  be  like  Lincoln.  He 
must  know  that  there  are  not  merely  two  sides  to  a  question, 
your  side  and  my  side;  there  is  also  the  right  side,  which  may 
be  a  far  different  matter.  ''His  good  humored  sagacity''  not 
only  saved  his  sanity;  it  saved  the  nation. 

One  evening  I  was  giving  an  after-dinner  speech  and  I 
told  a  perfectly  good  joke.  Just  two  people  laughed:  one 
who  had  heard  it  before  and  one  of  those  kindly  souls  who 
always  laugh  just  to  encourage  the  speaker.  I  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  the  address  and  told  them  that  old  one,  that  a 
joke  is  kind  of  an  inteUigence  test,  and  that  if  they  did  not  see 
the  point  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  joke;  it  was  their's. 
Everybody  howled  at  my  poorest  attempts  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  They  were  not  going  to  be  caught  again.  But 
what  I  was  saying  in  jest  is  a  profound  fact.  Only  those  of 
sound  sense  can  see  the  point  of  a  joke. 

The  fact  that  every  president  from  the  time  of  Lincoln 
has  tried  to  think  of  himself  as  another  Lincoln  is  one  of  our 
greatest  national  safeguards.  Carlyle  once  remarked:  "Tell 
me  whom  you  admire  and  I  will  tell  you  what  manner  of 
man  you  are,  for  you  reveal  the  manner  of  man  you  would 
like  to  be.''  May  this  prophecy  come  true,  ''We  all,  behold- 
ing, shall  be  changed  into  His  likeness." 

Let  us  look  at  this  humorist  and  his  stories.  There  was 
never  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  republic  when  a  president 
had  so  many  court  jesters.  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  Artemus 
Ward,  Sut  Lovingood,  The  Disbanded  Volunteer,  Orpheus 
C.  Kerr,  with  Mark  Twain  tip-toeing  on  the  horiz^on, — they 
laughed  at  him,  they  laughed  for  him,  they  laughed  with 
him.  And  he  laughed  loudest  of  them  all!  They  understood 
him  and  he  understood  them,  for  he  was  a  teller  of  tall  tales 
himself.  A  product  of  the  frontier,  he  had  been  schooled  in 
the  only  culture  of  the  backwoods — the  gift  of  narrative. 
He  could  use  better  than  any  one  the  cHnching  argument  of 
an  illustration.  Schooled  in  the  university  of  adversity  he 
could  recogni2;e  insincerity  wherever  he  saw  it.  Did  some 
one  of  his  political  friends  ask  for  the  appointment  of  some 


incompetent  to  office,  he  heard  again  from  Lincoln's  lips  the 
famous  '7^<^kass"  story,  told  for  generations  by  thousands 
of  knee-slappers: 

Wunce  they  was  a  king,  who  hired  him  a  prophet  to 
prophet  him  his  weather.  And  one  day  the  king  notioned 
to  go  fishin'  but  the  best  fishin'  place  was  nigh  onto  where 
his  best  gal  lived.  So  he  aimed  to  wear  him  his  best  clothes. 
So  he  called  in  his  prophet  and  he  says,  "Prophet,  is  hit  a 
comin'  on  to  rain?''  And  the  prophet  says,  ''No,  king,  hit 
aint  a  comin'  on  to  rain,  not  even  a  si2,2ile-so2,2,le."  So  the  king 
he  put  on  his  best  clothes  and  he  got  his  fishin'  tackle,  and 
he  started  down  the  road  towards  the  fishin'  place  and  he 
met  a  farmer  ridin'  a  Jackass.  And  the  farmer  says,  ''King, 
if  ye  aint  aimin'  to  get  yore  clothes  wetted,  ye'd  better  turn 
back  for  hit's  a  comin'  on  to  rain,  a  trash-mover  and  a  gulley^ 
washer."  But  the  king  drewed  himself  up  and  he  says, 
'Tarmer,  I  hired  me  a  high-wage  prophet  to  prophet  me  my 
weather  and  he  'lows  how  hit  hain't  a  comin'  on  to  rain  not 
even  a  frog-duster."  So  the  king  he  went  a  fishin'  and  hit 
come  on  to  rain,  a  clod-buster  and  a  chunk-mover.  And  the 
king's  clothes  wu2i  wetted  and  they  shrunked  on  him,  and  the 
king's  best  gal  seen  him.  and  laughed  and  the  king  was  wroth 
and  he  went  home  and  he  throwed  out  his  prophet  and  he 
says,  ' 'Farmer,  I  throwed  out  my  other  prophet  and  I  aim 
to  hire  you  to  prophet  me  my  weather  from  now  on'ards." 
And  the  farmer  says,  '""King,  I  haint  no  prophet.  All  I  done 
this  evenin'  was  to  look  at  my  jackass'  ears.  For  if  hit's  a 
comin'  on  to  rain  his  ears  lops  down  and  the  harder  hit's 
a  comin'  on  the  lower  they  lays,  and  this  evenin'  they  was  a 
layin'  and  a  loppin'."  And  the  king  says,  "Go  home,  farmer, 
I'll  hire  me  the  jackass."  And  that's  how  it  happened.  And 
the  jackasses  have  been  a  holdin'  down  all  the  high  wage 
govermint  jobs  ever  since! 

I  chance  to  be  a  member  of  our  local  draft  board,  and  I 
would  give  a  great  deal  if  we  had  today  a  David  Ross  Locke 
who  could  write  concerning  the  draft  as  he  did  in  Lincoln's 
time:  "August  6,  1862. 

"I  see  in  the  papers  last  nite  that  the  Government  hez; 
institooted  a  draft,  and  that  in  a  few  weeks  sum  hundreds  uv 


thousands  uv  peaceable  citi2;ens  will  be  dragged  to  the  tented 
field.  I  know  not  wat  uthers  may  do,  but  e2;  for  me,  I  cant 
go.  Upon  rigid  eggsaminashen  uv  my  fizidekle  man,  I  find 
it  wood  be  wus  nor  madnis  for  me  to  undertake  a  campane, 
to  wit: 

1.  Fm  bald'headid,  and  hev  bin  obliged  to  wear  a  wig 
these  22  years. 

2.  I  hev  dandruff  in  wat  scanty  hair  still  hangs  around 
my  venerable  temples. 

3.  I  hev  kronic  katarr. 

4.  I  hev  lost,  sence  Stanton's  order  to  draft,  the  use  uv 
wun  eye  entirely,  and  hev  kronic  inflammashen  in 
the  other. 

5 .  My  teeth  is  all  unsound,  my  palit  ain't  eggsactly  rite, 
and  I  hev  hed  bronkeetis  31  yeres  last  Joon.  At 
present  I  hev  a  koff,  the  paroxisms  uv  which  is  frite^ 
ful  to  behold. 

6.  Fm  holler-chested,  am  short-winded,  and  hev  alluz; 
hed  pains  in  my  back  and  side. 

7.  Fm  affhctid  v/ith  kronic  diarrear  and  kostivniss.  The 
money  I  hev  paid  (or  promist  to  pay)  for  Jayneses 
karminnytiv  balsam  and  pills  wood  astonish  almost 
enny  body. 

8.  I  am  rupchered  in  nine  places,  and  am  entirely  en- 
veloped vv^ith  trusses. 

9.  I  hev  verrykose  vanes,  hev  a  white-swellin  on  wun 
leg  and  a  fever  sore  on  the  uther;  also  wun  leg  is 
shorter  than  tother,  though  I  handle  it  so  expert  that 
nobody  never  noticed  it. 

10.  I  hev  korns  and  bunyons  on  both  feet,  wich  wood 
prevent  me  from  marchin.  I  dont  suppose  that  my 
political  opinions,  v/ich  are  aginst  the  prossekooshn 
uv  this  unconstooshenel  war,  wood  hev  any  wate 
with  a  draftin  orfiser;  but  the  reesons  why  I  cant  go, 
v^ill,  I  make  no  doubt,  be  suffishent." 

— Petroleum  V.  Nasby. 

Lincoln  told  Charles  Sumner  that  he  would  gladly  give  up 
his  office  if  he  could  write  such  lines. 


But  it  is  not  for  his  humor  that  we  remember  Lincoln. 
His  appreciation  of  humor  and  that  inherent  sense  that  made 
him  a  humorist  also  made  him  the  man  of  sorrows  whose 
pulse  throbbed  with  the  heart-beats  of  his  fellow  men.  It 
was  the  humorist,  delving  into  the  hearts  of  men,  who  spoke 
at  the  Sanitary  Fair  in  Baltimore  in  April,  1864.  Baltimore! 
Which  had  plotted  his  m.urder  on  his  way  to  his  inaugura^ 
tion.  Baltimore!  Which  in  '61  had  stoned  the  Massachu- 
setts troops  going  to  the  relief  of  Washington.  And  yet 
this  man  of  fine  balance  laid  it  not  to  the  best  of  Baltimore 
but  understandingly  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  its  worst  elements 
and  laid  a  crown  of  glory  on  that  city  for  the  work  done  by 
brave-hearted  men  and  women.  It  was  at  Baltimore  that 
Lincoln  defined  Liberty  in  terms  we  will  never  forget: 

''The  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition  of  the  word 
liberty,  and  the  American  people,  just  now,  are  much  in 
want  of  one.  We  all  declare  for  liberty;  but  in  using  the  same 
word  we  do  not  all  mean  the  same  thing.  With  some  the 
word  liberty  may  mean  for  each  man  to  do  as  he  pleases 
with  himself,  and  the  product  of  his  labor;  while  with  others 
the  same  word  may  mean  for  some  men  to  do  as  they  please 
with  other  men,  and  the  product  of  other  men's  labor.  Here 
are  two,  not  only  different,  but  incompatible  things,  called 
by  the  same  name,  liberty.  And  it  follows  that  each  of  the 
things  is,  by  the  respective  parties,  called  by  two  different 
and  incompatible  names — liberty  and  tyranny. 

'The  shepherd  drives  the  wolf  from  the  sheep's  throat, 
for  which  the  sheep  thanks  the  shepherd  as  his  liberator, 
while  the  wolf  denounces  him  for  the  same  act,  as  the 
destroyer  of  Hberty,  especially  as  the  sheep  was  a  black  one. 
Plainly,  the  sheep  and  the  wolf  are  not  agreed  upon  a  defini- 
tion of  the  word  Hberty;  and  precisely  the  same  difference 
prevails  today  among  us  human  creatures,  even  in  the  North, 
and  all  professing  to  love  liberty.  Hence  we  behold  the 
process  by  which  thousands  are  daily  passing  from  under  the 
yoke  of  bondage  hailed  by  some  as  the  advance  of  liberty, 
and  bewailed  by  others  as  the  destruction  of  all  liberty.  Re- 
cently, as  it  seems,  the  people  of  Maryland  have  been  doing 
something  to  define  liberty,  and  thanks  to  them  that,  in  what 


they  have  done,  the  wolf's  dictionary  has  been  repudiated." 
If  we  should  substitute  the  name  of  nearly  any  modern 
country  for  the  state  of  Maryland,  we  would  sense  the  time" 
lessness  of  Lincoln's  remarks.  No  president  prepared  his 
public  utterances  with  greater  care  than  did  Mr.  Lincoln. 
He  had  the  humorist's  sense  of  timing,  so  he  deliberately 
timed  his  addresses  for  their  greatest  effect. 

We  have  all  been  told  the  old  story  that  the  Gettysburg 
Address  was  jotted  down  on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope 
on  the  train  enroute  from  Washington  to  Gettysburg,  but 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact.  Many  times,  Mr. 
Lincoln  declined  to  speak  to  groups  which  were  serenading 
him  because  he  was  not  prepared.  The  night  before  the 
Gettysburg  Address  was  delivered  such  a  group  called  on 
him  and  this  was  the  response  he  made: — I  give  it  merely  for 
the  sake  of  comparison. 

''I  appear  before  you,  fellow  citi2;ens,  merely  to  thank  you 
for  this  compliment.  The  inference  is  a  fair  one  that  you 
would  hear  me  for  a  little  while  at  least,  were  I  to  commence 
to  make  a  speech.  I  do  not  appear  before  you  for  the  pup 
pose  of  doing  so,  and  for  several  substantial  reasons.  The 
most  substantial  of  these  is  that  I  have  not  a  speech  to  make. 
In  my  position  it  is  sometimes  important  that  I  should  not 
say  foolish  things.  (And  here  a  voice  from  the  crowd  inter" 
rupts,  "If  you  can  help  it!")  It  very  often  happens  that  the 
only  way  to  help  it  is  to  say  nothing  at  all.  Believing  that 
is  my  present  condition  this  evening,  I  must  beg  of  you  to 
excuse  me  from  addressing  you  further." 

That  speech  would  get  no  votes.  But  Lincoln  was  not 
thinking  of  votes  nor  was  he  thinking  of  the  crowd  out  in 
front  of  the  old  Wills  House  in  Gettysburg  that  night.  He 
was  thinking  of  his  ''few  remarks"  for  the  morrow.  That 
was  the  time,  Gettysburg  Vv^as  the  place,  and  what  the 
Beatitudes  are  to  religion  the  Gettysburg  Address  is  to  de" 
mocracy.  He,  who  was  pronounced  the  greatest  dictator  of 
his  time  phrased  for  us  the  living  of  this  generation,  and  for 
all  generations  to  come  the  perfect  principles  of  a  perfect 
democracy.  These  are  not  the  words  of  a  dictator  but  of  a 


homely  man  with  a  wise  and  understanding  heart,  whose 
life  had  been  spent  among  the  common  people;  whose  face 
had  been  crow-footed  by  the  tears  and  joys  of  the  masses; 
whose  thoughts  had  soared  to  such  heights  that  we  can  only 
account  for  them  by  calling  them  sheer  inspiration. 

In  these  days  of  dwindHng  rights  and  mounting  dictators 
shall  we  not  comfort  and  inspire  ourselves  by  the  lofty 
thoughts  and  challenging  sentences  of  that  famous  Address 
which  every  school  boy  memori2;es  and  we  older  folk  are  too 
prone  to  forget. 

''Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final 
resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  do  this. 

''But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  con- 
secrate, we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  to  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It 
is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us, — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion, — that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain, — that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, — and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.'"* 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  divergence  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  way  Mr.  Lincoln  uttered  these  famous  words. 


Possibly  on  November  19,  1863,  he  was  heard  only  by  those 
who  stood  closest  to  him.  Possibly  his  voice  reached  only 
the  few.  But  he  was  wrong  when  he  said  that  the  ''world 
will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here." 
Millions  of  ''Little  Peterkins''  who  may  know  nothing  about 
the  "famous  victory''  will  learn  to  recite  that  address,  not 
because  of  its  historic  setting,  not  because  of  the  sublimity 
of  its  language  but  because  it  is  the  voice  of  the  people.  As 
Carl  Sandburg  would  say,  "The  People,  Yes!''  In  these  last 
resounding  phrases  I  believe,  though  I  may  not  be  able  to 
prove,  that  Lincoln  did  not  accent  the  prepositions  but  the 
nouns,  and  "that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


"READINGS  FROM  LINCOLN" 

hy 
Mr.  Charles  Laughton 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  done 
me  in  asking  me  down  to  this  Club  to  read  Lincoln's  writings 
to  you. 

I  must  say  I  was  rather  alarmed  when  Dr.  Millikan  told 
me  that  I  had  to  introduce  the  writings  myself.  I  am  a 
professional  actor  and  am  not  used  to  making  any  comments 
on  what  I  am  performing.  I  hope  that  anything  I  say  will 
not  appear  awkward  to  you. 

We  all  knovv^  that  Lincoln  was  a  very  great  writer.  He 
is  not  only  a  great  writer  to  read,  but  also  one  of  the  very- 
few  great  writers  to  speak.  As  an  actor  I  can't  help  com- 
paring  one  of  his  passages  with  another  and  saying  to  my- 
self .  .  .  'that's  magnificient'  .  .  .  'that's  not  so  good'  .  .  .  that's 
pretty,  but  empty'  and  so  on;  —  much  as  any  collection  of 
actors,  worth  their  salt,  do  about  Shakespeare.  Mind  you, 
I  am  not  apologi2,ing  for  myself;  I  am  only  reminding  you 
that  I  am  what  we  call  in  our  profession  'a  ham',  and  'If  I 
offend  it  is  but  with  good  will.' 

I  would  like  to  start  with  the  opening  paragraph  of 
Lincoln's  first  speech  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate.  It  was 
delivered  at  the  Republican  State  Convention  on  June  16, 
1853,  at  Springfield. 

Joseph  H.  Barrett  said,  in  his  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln" 
published  in  1865;  'this  paragraph  has  already  become  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  political  literature  of  the 
country.' 

I  submit  to  you  that  while  Lincoln's  language  had  not 
yet  attained  it's  full  power,  the  words  most  certainly  have 


the  true  Lincoln  ring  and  forshadow  the  magnificence  to 
come: 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand  and  I 
believe  this  government  can  not  endure  permanent^ 
ly  half  slave  and  half  free.  ...  I  do  not  expect  the 
Union  to  he  dissolved;  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to 
fall;  hut  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  he  divided,  .  .  . 
It  will  hecome  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other.'' 
On  February  27,  1860,  Lincoln  was  invited  to  speak  at 
Cooper  Union  in  New  York.    His  address  was  intended  as 
a  reply  to  those  people  who  were  seeking,  even  then,  for 
"some  middle  ground  between  right  and  wrong.''    Here  we 
have  Lincoln  trumpet^tongued  .  .  .  full  blast:    These  are  his 
closing  vvAords: 

"7s[either  let  us  he  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false 
accusations  against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  b}' 
menaces  of  destruction  to  the  Government  nor  of 
dungeons  to  ourselves.    Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
ma\es  might,  and  in  the  faith,  let  us,  to  the  end, 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it.'' 
Now  this  is  an  interesting  one.    It  is  the  peroration  of 
the  first  inaugural  address  spoken  when  Lincoln  entered 
upon  his  presidency,  March  4,  1861. 

At  the  time  the  South  was  in  revolt,  intense  bitterness 
existed  throughout  the  southern  states,  and  there  was  de^ 
spondency  and  fear  in  the  east.  I  should  be  telling  you 
about  your  history!     Lincoln  concluded  with  these  words: 

"I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  hut 
friends.  We  must  not  he  enemies.  Though  pas^ 
sion  ifnay  have  strained,  it  must  not  hrea\  our 
honds  of  affection.  The  'mystic  chords  of  mem- 
ory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield,  and  patriot 
grave,  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone,  all 
over  this  hroad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will 
he,  hy  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

You  know  that  passage  has  always  worried  me;  it  has 
not  seemed  to  me  like  the  great  man  talking,  as  he  usually 


talked;  one  man  speaking  with  the  voice  of  the  nation.  It 
has  a  certain  beauty  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  hardly  beauty,  because 
beauty  is  a  deep  thing  ...  it  has  a  certain  .  .  .  well,  to  be 
frank  with  you,  I  always  thought  it  'sugary'.  I  put  this  the 
other  day,  with  a  great  deal  of  trepidation,  to  Dr.  Millikan 
and  Mr.  Dickson.  Mr.  Dickson  relieved  my  mind.  He  told 
me  that  the  original  draft  did  not  have  this  passage.  Seward 
had  complained  that  Lincoln's  speech  was  too  stark,  that  it 
finished  with  a  dull  thud.  So  Seward  wrote  this  sentimental 
finish,  which  Lincoln  rephrased.  Thus,  you  see,  the  impulse 
of  the  speech  did  not  come  from  deep  in  Lincoln's  spirit  .  .  . 
but  ril  wager  that  at  the  time  it  was  very  effective. 

Here  we  have  a  letter.    A  simple  human  letter  written 
to  the  father  and  mother  of  Colonel  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth: 

"My  dear  Sir  and  Madam: 

''In  the  untimely  loss  of  your  noble  son,  our  aj" 
fliction  here,  is  scarcely  less  than  your  own.  So 
much  of  promised  usefulness  to  ones  country,  and 
of  bright  hopes  for  ones  self  and  friends,  have 
rarely  been  so  suddenly  dashed,  as  in  his  fall.  In 
size,  in  years,  and  in  youthful  appearance,  a  boy 
only,  his  power  to  command  men,  was  surpassingly 
great.  This  power  combined  with  a  fine  intellect, 
an  indomitable  energy,  and  a  taste  altogether  mili- 
tary, constituted  in  him,  as  seemed  to  me,  the  best 
natural  talent,  in  that  department,  I  ever  \new. 
And  yet  he  was  singularly  modest  and  deferential 
in  social  intercourse.  IsAy  acquaintance  with  him 
began  less  than  two  years  ago;  yet  through  the 
latter  half  of  the  intervening  period,  is  was  as  in- 
timate  as  the  disparity  of  our  ages,  and  my  engross- 
ing engagements,  would  permit.  To  me,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  no  indulgences  or  pastimes;  and  I 
never  heard  him  utter  a  profane  or  intemperate 
word.  What  was  conclusive  of  his  good  heart,  he 
never  forgot  his  parents.  The  honors  he  labored 
for  so  laudably,  and,  in  the  sad  end,  so  gallantly 
gave  his  life,  he  meant  for  them,  no  less  than  for 
himself. 


"Li  the  hope  that  it  may  be  no  intrusion  upon 
the  sacredness  of  your  sorrow,  I  have  ventured  to 
address  you  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my 
young  friend,  and  your  brave  and  early  fallen 
child. 

''May  God  give  you  that  consolation  which  is 
beyond  all  earthly  power. 

Sincerely  your  friend  in  a  common 
affliction — 

A.  Lincoln." 
It  is  indeed  moving  to  think  that  Abraham  Lincoln  took 
the  same  trouble  to  phrase  this  beautiful  letter  of  condolence, 
and  incidentally  to  write  it  in  his  own  hand,  as  he  took  to 
write  one  of  his  great  political  speeches. 

*     *     *     * 

Now  another  letter;  a  very  different  kind  of  letter.  In 
1862  the  outlook  for  the  Union  was  exceedingly  grave.  The 
Army  had  failed  to  achieve  any  encouraging  success,  the 
city  of  Washington  was  in  actual  danger,  and  voilent  discord 
divided  Lincoln's  supporters. 

Lincoln  was  pursuing  a  most  difficult  political  course 
and  he  was  criticized  by  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  It  would  be  pointless  to  read  the  criticism 
levelled  at  Lincoln  by  Greeley  for  in  the  reply  there  is  a  clear 
picture  of  Lincoln's  difficulties  and  incidentally  an  uncon^ 
scious  self-portrait  of  this  monument  of  a  man: 
''Hon.  Horace  Greeley — 

"Dear  Sir — I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  19th 
addressed  to  myself  through  the  J^ew  Tor\  Trib^ 
une — If  there  be  in  it  any  statements  or  assump" 
tions  of  fact,  which  I  may  \now  to  be  erroneous, 
I  do  not,  now  and  here,  controvert  them.  If  there 
be  in  it  any  inference  which  I  may  believe  to  be 
falsely  drawn,  I  do  not  now  and  here,  argue  against 
them.  If  there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient 
and  dictatorial  tone,  I  waive  it  in  deference  to  an 
old  friend,  whose  heart  I  have  always  supposed  to 
be  right. 


''As  to  the  policy  I  'seem  to  he  pursuing\  as  you 
say,  I  have  not  meant  to  leave  anyone  in  doubt. 

"I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  the 
shortest  way  under  the  Constitution.  The  sooner 
the  national  authority  can  he  restored,  the  nearer 
the  Union  will  he  'the  Union  as  it  was  .  If  there 
he  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union,  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not 
agree  with  them — If  there  he  those  who  would  not 
save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time 
destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My 
paramount  ohject  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the 
Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery 
— If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slave  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save  it  hy  freeing 
all  the  slaves  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  b}/ 
freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would 
also  do  that — What  I  do  about  slavery,  and  the 
colored  race,  I  do  hecause  I  helieve  it  helps  to  save 
the  Union;  and  what  I  forhear,  I  forhear  hecause  I 
do  not  helieve  it  would  heI/3  to  save  the  Union — 
I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  helieve  what  I  am 
doing  hurts  the  cause.  ...  I  shall  do  more  when" 
ever  I  shall  helieve  doing  more  will  help  the  cause. 
...  I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  he 
errors;  and  I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  they 
shall  appear  to  he  true  views. 

"I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my 
views  of  official  duty;  and  I  intend  no  modification 
of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all  men 
everywhere  could  he  free. 

Tours,  A.  Lincoln." 

Oh!  by  the  way.  .  .  .  Do  you  know  how  long  a  man's 
legs  should  be?  .  .  .  Long  enough  to  reach  the  ground!  That 
was  one  of  Lincoln's  jokes,  but  not  one  of  his  good  ones! 

Then  there  was  the  letter  to  General  McClellan.  Mc^ 
Clellan  was  not  apparently  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Union. 


He  wrote  Lincoln  a  letter  about  his  horses  and  received  the 
following  reply: 

Washington,  D.  C. 
October  24,  1862 
''Major  General  McClellan 

"I  have  just  read  your  despatch  about  sore" 
tongued  and  fatigued  horses  .  .  . 

"Will  you  pardon  me  for  as\ing  what  the  horses 
of  your  army  have  done  since  the  battle  of  Antie^ 
tam  that  fatigued  anything? 

''A.  Lincoln" 
When  Lincoln  delivered  his  second  inaugural  address, 
March  4,  1865,  the  great  civil  strife  was  as  yet  unended.    It 
was  a  short  message  and  another  masterpiece. 

I  believe  but  for  the  Gettysburg  Address  the  music  and 
majesty  of  the  prose  is  unequalled  in  the  English  language: 
''Fondly  do  we  hope  .  .  .  fervently  do  we  pray  .  .  . 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue,  as  was  said 
three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  must  it  be  said, 
'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether  .  With  malice  toward  none,  with  char^ 
ity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
wor\  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nations  wounds, 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and 
for  his  widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
cm^selves  and  with  all  nations,'' 


^    ^    ^ 


"LINCOLN  AND  THE  WILL  TO  WIN" 

Rear  Admiral  J.  O.  Richardson,  U.S.N. 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Lincoln  Club,  fellow 
guests:  I  am  taking  a  chance  in  talking  to  you  tonight.  I 
might  say  too  Httle,  and  say  that  so  ineptly  as  to  disappoint 
my  friends  through  whose  interest  I  was  invited  to  address 
you;  or  I  might  say  too  much  and  thereby  disappoint  myself. 

Nevertheless,  I  accepted  your  invitation  for  two  reasons; 
first,  it  was  the  only  possible  way  in  which  I  could  fully 
express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  honor  done  me;  and, 
second,  it  imposed  upon  me  the  obligation  to  assist  in  ren^ 
dering  honor  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  ideals  must  be  rekindled  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  people  if  we  are  to  prosecute  to  a  successful 
end  the  war  which  has  been  suddenly  thrust  upon  us. 

The  ideals  and  moral  convictions  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  developed  in  a  frontier  society  moving  westward  from 
Kentucky.  The  descendants  of  the  prairie  population  among 
which  Lincoln  passed  most  of  his  Hfe,  continued  their  west- 
ward  movement  so  that,  today  it  is  probable,  that  few  com.^ 
munities  possess  so  large  an  element  of  this  truly  American 
people  as  does  Los  Angeles. 

In  what  better  place  than  this  could  one  do  his  part  to 
arouse  the  people  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  if  the  American 
way  of  life  is  to  be  preserved? 

Lincoln  believed  in  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people.  I  fear  that  in  recent  years  we  have 
put  too  much  stress  upon,  ''of  the  people  and  for  the  people'' 
and  have  too  lightly  regarded  the  obligations  implied  in  the 
words  ''by  the  people."  We  have  talked  much  of  the  bill 
of  rights  but  we  have  not  created  a  bill  of  duties.  We  need 


to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our  country  and  to 
the  discharge  of  our  duties  as  citiziens. 

In  our  preparation  for  the  crisis  which  now  confronts 
this  nation,  too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent  and  the  material  things  to  be 
produced,  and  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  prepara^ 
tion  of  the  minds  and  the  spirits  of  our  people.  No  one  can 
consider  the  life  of  Lincoln  and  the  great  service  he  rendered 
to  the  whole  world  without  reali2,ing,  that  in  time  of  crisis, 
however  important  material  things,  the  most  essential  thing 
in  a  leader  as  well  as  in  a  people  is  strength  of  character. 
The  greatness  of  a  nation  is  not  measured  by  material  re^ 
sources,  but  by  the  character  of  its  citizens. 

Our  military  services  in  Hawaii  were  taken  by  surprise 
and  we  suffered  severe  losses,  but,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
that  is  the  price  we  pay  for  living  in  a  democracy;  and  who 
of  us  would  not  prefer  to  live  in  a  country  whose  govern^ 
ment  is  organi2,ed  for  peace  rather  than  in  one  whose  govern^ 
ment  is  organi2;ed  for  war? 

It  will  not  profit  us  now  to  discuss  here  what  might  or 
might  not  have  been  done  before  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
by  those  in  command  there  or  elsewhere.  What  is  of  vital 
importance  is  what  we  do  hereafter. 

Today  we  are  a  united  people  aroused  by  the  surprise 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  with  the  result  that  over  one  hun- 
dred  thousand  young  men  have  voluntarily  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  since  that  event,  with  California  one  of  the  leading 
states,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  men  having  enlisted  in 
Los  Angeles  in  one  day,  the  tenth  of  February,  in  commem^ 
oration  of  the  heroism  of  the  defenders  of  Wake. 

Yes,  we  are  united  today,  but  are  we  fully  determined 
to  remain  united  in  effort  and  in  will  to  win,  what  probably 
will  be  the  longest  war  in  the  history  of  this  nation?  I  expect 
this  to  be  a  long  war  because  we  cannot  win  a  short  one. 

The  length  of  time  the  job  will  take  is  not  the  important 
thing,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  vague  language  about 
the  si2ie  of  the  task  ahead.  The  cold  facts  confront  us.  Let 
us  face  the  bitterly  unpleasant  possibility  that  the  task  ahead 


of  us  may  take  five  years — yes,  that  it  might  even  take  ten 
years.  Naturally  v^e  all  hope  and  pray  that  the  achievement 
of  victory  will  not  take  so  long.  But  let  us  never  forget  the 
fact  that  the  job  must  be  done,  that  it  can  be  done,  and  that 
it  will  be  done. 

The  American  people  must  bravely  accept  the  losses  we 
have  already  suffered  and  expect  even  worse,  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  our  way  of  life  is  worth  preserving  what" 
ever  the  cost. 

I  feel  that  we  cannot  win  a  short  war  because  there  are 
so  many  material  things  to  be  produced  in  the  way  of  planes 
of  all  types,  ships  of  war,  transports,  tankers,  cargo  ships, 
tanks,  boats,  guns,  bombs,  torpedoes  and  ammunition. 

There  are  so  many  men  to  be  inducted  into  the  armed 
services  and  trained  and  thousands  of  merchant  marine  offi" 
cers  and  men  to  be  assembled  and  trained  to  man  the  non^ 
combatant  ships. 

The  distances  to  the  area  of  land  operations  are  so  great 
that  it  will  take  time  to  transport  and  build  up  in  distant 
areas  adequate  reserve  for  offensive  operations. 

This  war  will  not  be  won  for  us  by  our  equipment  in 
the  hands  of  other  than  our  own  men;  it  cannot  be  won  by 
naval  and  air  power  supported  by  an  army  that  stays  at 
home;  it  cannot  be  won  by  men  only  partially  armed  no 
matter  how  brave  they  may  be;  but  it  can  be  won  by 
superior  armament  in  the  hands  of  all  branches  of  our  armed 
services,  composed  of  physically  fit  men  imbued  with  grim 
determination,  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  the  will  to  win,  and 
a  readiness  tO'  meet  the  enemy  wherever  he  may  be  found. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  this  nation  faced  a  crucial 
struggle  for  honorable  existence.  Since  Lincoln's  time  we 
have  lost  the  vigor,  the  hardihood,  the  stamina,  the  self" 
reliance  and  resourcefulness  of  frontier  days.  We  have 
tended  to  lose  our  independence  of  thought  and  to  become 
physically  soft  and  spiritually  flabby.  We  have  been  lulled 
into  a  false  sense  of  security.  We  have  abhorred  war,  and 
sought  to  evade  it,  but  now  we  are  faced  with  the  grim 
reality  of  a  war  which  we  could  not  have  honorably  avoided. 


We  as  a  nation  must  go  into  training  to  condition  our^ 
selves  for  this  struggle.  We  must  harden  our  muscles, 
strengthen  our  convictions,  develop  our  fortitude,  toughen 
our  moral  fiber,  and  revive  our  faith. 

Our  armed  forces  cannot  sit  tight  now  and  wait  for  the 
day  to  come  when  everything  is  ready.  They  must  take  a 
chance  to  win  any  success,  and  must  do  the  best  they  can 
with  what  they  have,  and  our  people  at  home  must  do  their 
best  to  see  that  we  are  fully  prepared  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  Pearl  Harbor,  Midway,  Wake  and  in  the  Philippines, 
in  the  opening  encounters  of  the  first  round  of  a  long  and 
grueUing  war,  the  officers  and  men  of  our  armed  forces  pep 
formed  their  duties  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  services,  but,  in  the  attack  on  the  Fleet  in  Pearl  Harbor, 
they  were  not  the  only  heroes.  They  were  supported  and 
ably  assisted,  wherever  possible,  by  the  civilian  Navy  Yard 
workmen.  For  example,  when  the  OKLAHOMA  was  tor- 
pedoed  she  turned  turtle,  trapping  a  number  of  men  inside 
the  ship.  A  gang  of  Navy  Yard  workmen  promptly  started 
to  cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  working  during  the 
night,  illuminated  by  the  fires  on  the  nearby  ARIZONA, 
and  eventually  released  m.ore  than  twenty  of  the  trapped 
men. 

No  one  can  question  the  intelligence,  the  initiative  or  the 
courage  of  the  American  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  but  in  a 
long  war  he  will  reflect  the  attitude  of  mind  and  the  spirit 
of  the  people  from  whom  he  is  drawn;  and  he  can  do  his 
utmost  only  when  he  knows  that  he  is  supported  by  a  united, 
determined  people  who  are  willing  to  do  their  full  part  to 
insure  victory  no  matter  how  long  the  war  or  what  the  cost 
in  money,  sweat,  privation  and  hardship. 

Any  one  in  this  audience  who  feels  that  his  obligation  to 
his  country  is  fully  met  by  the  payment  of  higher  taxes,  the 
purchase  of  war  savings  bonds,  and  the  reduction  of  his  use 
of  rubber,  sugar  and  other  commodities  fails  to  comprehend 
the  extent  of  the  war  effort  required  of  every  citi2;en  or  the 
effect  of  his  example  on  less  fortunate  people. 

This  is  your  country,  your  government,  your  war.  You 


are  the  leaders  of  this  community.  The  winning  of  this  war 
depends  upon  the  success  that  attends  the  efforts  of  men  like 
you  in  arousing  and  sustaining,  for  the  long  pull,  the  interest, 
the  determination,  and  the  will  to  win  of  the  common  man, 
the  friend  of  Lincoln,  upon  whose  courage,  loyalty  and  pa^ 
triotism  we  all  rely. 


Hincoln  Cluli 
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CRAWFORD,   J.  A. 
CRISPIN,   EGERTON 
CROSS,   NEIL  C. 
CROSS,    ROBERT  W. 

DAULE,  JOHN   F.  S. 
DAUM.   WILLIAM   H. 
DAVENPORT,    JAMES    F. 
DAVIDSON.   GEORGE 
DAVIS.   M.  PHILIP 
DE   MILLE.   CECIL  B. 
DEMPSEY.  T.  R. 
DE  VOS.  BURNELL  H. 
DICKSON,   EDWARD  A. 
DIVINE.  T.  J. 
DONNELL,   FRANKLIN    H. 
DOUGLAS,   DONALD  W. 
DOUGLAS.    LLOYD  C. 
DOUGLAS,  T.  G. 
DRYER,    GEORGE  W. 
DUDLEY,    HOWARD   S. 
DUNN.    HARRY   L. 
DUQUE.   ERNEST   E. 

EASTMAN,   GEORGE   L. 
EATON,   HUBERT 
ECKMAN, AftTHUR  W. 
EICHLER,    RUDOLPH   J. 
ELKINS,    GEORGE  W. 
ERKES.   H.  R. 
EVANS.  W.  E. 

FARIES.   DAVID    R. 
FARIES,   MCINTYRE 
FAYRAM. ALONZO   M. 
FIFIELg,  JAMES  W..  JR. 
FINLAYSON.    FRANK   G. 
FISCHER,   WILL   H. 
FISHER,  WAYNE    H. 
FITGER.   ARNOLD    K. 
FOGG.   PHILIP  S. 
FORKER.    FLOYD  W. 
FREDERICKS.  JOHN    D. 
FRICK.   DONALD  J. 
FRISBEE,   IRA  N. 

GARLAND.   GROVER  T. 
GARLAND,  JOHN  JEWETT 
GARLAND,   Wm.  MAY 
GARLAND,  Wm.  MARSHALL 


GIBSON,  JAMES  A. 
GIBSON,  WALTER   B. 
GIFFORD,    ROBERT   L. 
GILLILAND,  JOS.  H. 
GIST,  WOOSTER 
GOODSPEED.   E.  J. 
GRAFE.   PAUL 
GREEN,    ROBERT   L. 
GREENHOUSE,    FRANK   L.. 
GROSS,    ROBERT   E. 
GUYTON.   WILLIAM   B. 
HAHN.    F.   F. 
HALDEMAN.   HARRY   F. 
HALDEMAN.   M.  O. 
HANN,  ALFRED   G. 
HANNA,   BYRON  C. 
HARBACH,   EDWIN    L. 
HARDY,   JACK  W. 
HARRIS.   EVERETT   L. 
HARTKE,   C.   H. 
HARTRANFT.  S.  C. 
HARWOOD,   AUBREY 
HASKELL,  ARNOLD   D. 
HAYS,  WILL   H. 
HEDRICK.   EARL  R. 
HELMS.   PAUL   H. 
HERMAN.   RAPHAEL 
HERRICK,  JOHN    L. 
HERRICK,  JOHN    P. 
HERVEY,  WILLIAM   RHODES 
HILLMAN,   WILLIAM    F. 
HIMROD.  WILLIAM    B. 
HITCHCOCK,   HARRY  S. 
HOEFFLIN,  WALTER   R. 
HOLCOMB,   GRANT 
HOLLINGSWORTH,   W.   I.,  JR. 
HOLMES,    L.  R. 
HOLMES,  W.  B. 
HOLT,   W.  A. 
HONNOLD,  W.  L. 
HOOVER,   HERBERT,  JR. 
HORMEL.    GEORGE  A. 
HOTCHKIS.   PRESTON 
HOUSER,    FREDERICK   F. 
HOUSTON,  C.  E. 
HOWES,   DURWARD 
HUESMAN.   RALPH    R. 
HUNTLEY.  EARL  W. 

IVEY.   L.  O. 

JARDINE,  JOHN   EARL 
JOHANSING,    HARRY   G. 
JOHNSON,   MILBANK 
JOHNSTON.    HERBERT  A. 
JONES.   CHARLES  S. 


JONES.   CLARENCE  W. 
JONES.    HAROLD   A. 
JONES.    ISAAC    H. 
JORDAN,    FRED    MOVER 

KELLOGG,    RAYMOND   P. 
KEMP.  A.   N. 
KEMP,    HALE 
KENYON.    R.   G. 
KERMAN.    F.    R. 
KERR,   J.  A.   H. 
KESTER.   W.  T. 
KING,    LYMAN    M. 
KLINGBERG.    FRANK   J. 
KRICK.    IRVING    P. 

LACY.    ROY 
LARKIN.    GAIL  C. 
LARWILL.    GEORGE    RICHARD 
LATHROP.  A.   L. 
LAUGHLIN,    HOMER.   JR. 
LAWLER,   OSCAR 
LAWRENCE,   WALTER   E. 
LEE.    L.   H. 
LEWIS.    FRED    B. 
LINDSTROM,    RALPH    G. 
LIPPINCOTT.   J.   B. 
LORENZEN.   J.   D. 
LOUNDAGIN.    N.    F. 
LYMAN.   EDWARD    D. 
LYON.   BEACH    D. 

MacDONALD.  ALEXANDER 
MACEWEN.    D.   C. 
MACFARLAND.   J.  C. 
MACKAY.  A.  CALDER 
MACMASTER,    GEORGE 
MACfiURRAY.    JAMES    E. 
MARBLE.   JOHN    E. 
MARBLE,   JOHN    M. 
MARTIN,    GEORGE    R. 
MARTIN,    HARRY    LEE 
MARTIN,   JAMES    R. 
MARTIN,    LAURENCE    B. 
MATTHEWS,    R.   D. 
MAYER,    LOUIS    B. 
MCCONNELL,   ODELL  S. 
MCCORMICK,    PAUL  J. 
MCCOURT.    ROBERT,  JR. 
MCFADDEN,    A.   J. 
MCFARLAND.   C.    L. 
MCFIE,    LYMAN    R. 
MCFIE.    MAYNARD 
MCHUGH, JOHN 
MCKEE,   ALBERT   B..   JR. 
MCKENZIE,   J.  W. 
MCKINLAY,    A.   P. 
MCKINLEY,   J.  W. 
MCNAGHTEN,    MALCOM 
MCWHINNEY,  W.  C. 
MCWILLIAMS.   JOHN,  JR. 
MERRIAM.    FRANK    F. 
MILLER,   B.  O. 
MILLER.    HORACE    G. 
MILLIKAN.    ROBT.  A. 
MILLS.    HOWARD    D. 
MOIR,    WALLACE 
MOORE,    ERNEST  C. 


MORELAND.   WATT   L. 
MORGAN,    LAURENCE  W. 
MORRISON.   WAYLAND  A. 
MORROW.    H.  T. 
MOSELEY,   C.  C. 
MOULTON.    R.   H. 
MUDD.    HARVEY    S. 
MUDD,   SEELEY    G. 
MUELLER.   OSCAR 
MULLENDORE.   W.  C. 
MUNRO.  Wm.   B. 
MUSICK.    ELVON 
MUSSATTI,   JAMES 
MYERS,    LOUIS   W. 
MYERS.   JOHN    S. 

NAFTZGER.    ROY   E. 
NEWLIN.    GURNEY   E. 
NICHOLAS.  Wm.   HOWARD 
NOLAN,    E.  J. 
NOURSE,    PAUL 

OMELVENY,   STUART 
ORCUTT,   W.  W. 
OWEN,    LEROY    D. 

PAGE,   JAMES    R. 

PARTRIDGE,    FRANK   H. 

PATTINSON.    I.   GRAHAM 

PETREE,    NEIL 

PLATT,   A.  C. 

POWELL.   W.    R. 

PRISK.  W.   F. 

PRINCE.    GEORGE  W.,   JR. 

PRINCE,    IRVING    H. 

PUGH. EDMUND   W. 

QUINN.   CHARLES    H. 
QUINN.   JOHN    R. 
QUINTON,    HAROLD 

RAULSTON.   BURRELL  O. 
READ.    LEONARD  E. 
REPPY.    ROY  V. 
RIDGWAY.   EDWIN    R. 
RINDGE.    SAMUEL    K. 
RISDON,    F.   RAY 
ROBBINS,   ARTHUR   C. 
ROBERTS,    FRANK    K..   JR. 
ROBERTSON.    G.   D. 
ROLAPP,   WALTER  H. 
ROSSETTI.   VICTOR   E. 
RUSH,    F.   N. 
RUSSELL,   JOHN    HENRY 

SARGENT,   WILLIS 
SARTORI,   J.    F. 
SCHNEIDER.   J.  W. 
SCHUCHARDT.    WM.   H. 
SCOTT.   JOSEPH 
SEAVER.    FRANK    R. 
SEXTON.   JAY  C. 
SHAW,   VICTOR   E. 
SHELTON,   JAMES    E. 
SHEPARD,   WALTER  T. 
SHOEMAKER,    HARLAN 
SHOUP.    PAUL 
SILKE,    HARRY  JR. 


SIMPSON.    W.  A. 
SMITH.    GEORGE    O. 
SMITH,   JENS 
SPALDING.    S.   M. 
SPETH.    HERBERT 
SPROUL.    ROBT.   GORDON 
STANLEY.   CHARLES   C. 
STANTON.    P.  A. 
STEPHENS.   W.   D. 
STEWART.  ARTHUR   C. 
STEWART,   ARTHUR    L. 
STIMSON,    MARSHALL 
STORY.    RUSSELL  M. 
STURDY, HERBERT    F. 
SWEENEY,    M.  J. 
SWENSON.    OSCAR 

TANNENBAUM.    DAVID 
TEAGUE.   C.  C. 
TEAGUE.   CHARLES    M. 
THOMAS.   A.   R. 
THOMAS,    C.   S. 
THORNBURGH,    DONALD   W. 
THORNE-RIDER.    FREDERICK 
TICE.    H.  W. 
TOBERMAN.   C.  E. 
TOLL.   CHARLES    H. 
TOLL,   CHARLES    H.,   JR. 
TRENHAM.    N.   BRADFORD 
TRIBIT.    CHARLES    H..   JR. 
TUTTLE.    HAROLD   W. 

VALENTINE,    V/.   L. 
VAN    NORMAN.  J.   L. 
VAN    NUYS.  J.   B. 
VAN    WART.    ROY    M. 
VON     KLEINSMID.    R.    B. 

WALBRIDGE.    R.   R. 
WALLACE,    G.    M. 
WALTER,   WILLIAM    E. 
WALTON,    JERROLD    F. 
WARREN,    JAMES    G. 
WATCHORN.    ROBERT 
WATSON.   E.  C. 
WEBB,  TORREY    H. 
WEBBER.    LANE   D. 
WELCH.   JOHN    B. 
WELCH.    R.  J..   JR. 
WELLBORN.   OLIN 
WELLER.   DANA    R. 
WEST,    E.    RICHARD 
WHITE.   JOHN    ROBERT 
WHITSETT.   W.   P. 
WHITTLE.    H.    F. 
V/ICKETT,   W.   H. 
WILLAMAN.    GLENN    D. 
WILLIAMS.    E.   S. 
WILLIAMS,    ROBERT  W. 
WILLIAMSON,    FREDERICK  W. 
WILLIS,    CORNELIUS    G. 
WINNETT.    P.   G. 
WISEMAN.    PHILIP 
WOELLNER.    FREDERIC   P. 
WOODARD.    BENJAMIN    F. 
WOODMAN.    FREDERICK  T. 
WRIGHT.    LOYD 
WYETH.    H.   B.,   JR. 
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UHCOLJi'S  GETTrSBURG  ADDRESS 
(Standard  Version) 

Delivered  September  19,  1863 

''Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  j others  brought  forth 
on  this  continent,  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

"T^ow  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as 
a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this. 

''But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate — we  can  not 
consecrate — we  can  not  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated 
it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world 
will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but 
it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the 
living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  wor\ 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  tas\ 
remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  ta\e 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.'' 
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